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HAVE  often  said  that 
a  person  who  wishes  to  begin 
a  good  life  should  be  like  a 
man  who  draws  a  circle.  Let 
him  get  the  center  in  the 
right  place  and  keep  it  so  and 
the  circumference  will  be 
good.  In  other  words,  let  a 
man  first  learn  to  fix  his  heart 
on  God  and  then  ftis  good 
deeds  will  have  virtue;  but  if 
a  man’s  heart  is  unsteady, 
even  the  great  things  that  he 
does  will  be  of  small  advan- 
tage. 

— Meister  Eckhart 
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Books 

AGENDA  FOR  ACTION.  By  James  P.  Warburg.  Academy 
Books,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  211  pages,  1957.  $4.00  ($1.25 
paperback  edition) 

In  this  volume  James  P.  Warburg  has  collected  and  polished 
his  imaginative  proposals,  first  put  forward  after  the  events 
of  October,  1956,  in  Suez  and  Hungary,  to  penetrate  the 
dangerously  frozen  positions  of  the  cold  war  and  to  develop 
a  new  approach  to  peace  through  gradual  disengagement  of 
the  hostile  forces  of  East  and  West.  He  argues  persuasively 
that  the  twin  long-range  goals  of  American  diplomacy  should 
be  the  military  neutralization  of  Europe  .between  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Soviet  border  and  the  similar  neutralization 
of  the  Middle  East.  These  twin  crises  are  seen  as  related,  their 
solution  as  interlocked,  both  areas  presenting  opportunities 
for  American  initiative  in  certain  practical  areas  to  try  steps 
toward  world  disarmament  and  regional  United  Nations 
economic  development.  That  negotiations  in  the  two  areas 
can  be  quite  as  easily  counterbalanced  as  the  author  suggests 
is  a  large  supposition.  However,  the  idea  of  disengagement 
no  longer  represents  the  view  of  an  inconsequential  minority. 
And  Mr.  Warburg,  not  having  been  shy  in  the  past  about 
making  his  views  known  to  those  in  high  places,  should  be 
encouraged. 

This  attractively  printed  "quality”  paperback  is  certain 
to  have  a  sympathetic  reception  by  readers  of  Friends  Journal, 
It  is  not  a  theoretical  analysis  of  American  foreign  policy  but 
a  practical,  common-sense  one  by  a  man  who  calls  his  shots 
as  he  sees  them  and  who  has  an  optimistic  platform  to  propose. 

Emerson  L.  Darnell 

Book  Survey 

The  Bible.  Authorized  Version,  illustrated  with  over  500 
drawings  by  Horace  Knowles.  Edited  by  John  Stirling.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  William  Collins  Sons  and  Co.  (425  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  16),  1957.  1003  pages.  $3.00 

The  black  and  white  ink  drawings  and  maps  enliven  and 
illustrate  the  text  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Bible  effectively. 
They  combine  authentic  representation  with  aesthetic  sensitiv¬ 
ity  and  a  wise  choice  of  subjects.  We  were  particularly  glad 
that  they  omit  the  attempt  to  pmrtray  God  and  Christ.  This  is 
a  suitable  edition  for  family  reading.  The  type  is  rather  small 
in  some  portions. 

The  Essence  of  Christianity.  By  Ludwig  Feuerbach.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  1957.  339  pages.  $1.45 

Interpretations  of  Poetry  and  Religion.  By  George  San¬ 
tayana.  Harper  8c  Brothers,  New  York,  1957.  290  pages.  $1.45 
Feuerbach’s  book,  written  in  1841,  promotes  his  concern 
"to  make  God  real  and  human.”  To  him  theology  is  anthro¬ 
pology.  The  book  will  attract  the  reader  interested  in  theology. 

Santayana’s  studies  are  directed  to  the  critical  reader  of 
literature.  His  analytical  powers  in  the  literary  realm  are 
probably  more  impressive  than  his  philosophical  skepticism. 
Both  books  are  Harper  Torchbook  reprints. 
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Editorial  Comments 


Christmas  Afterthoughts 

HE  Christmas  message  stands  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  realities  of  the  time  at  which  it  came  to  man.  This 
discrepancy  between  that  which  exists  and  that  which 
ought  to  be  has  never  ceased  to  plague  our  minds  since 
the  first  Christmas  at  Bethlehem.  The  message  was  peace, 
but  peace  prevailed  neither  in  the  world  nor,  outwardly, 
in  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  Jesus’  life  caused 
men  in  responsible  positions  to  generate  “unpeace,”  hate, 
and  persecution.  To  us,  who  may  have  reasons  for  being 
impatient,  it  is  painfully  obvious  that  the  divinely  in¬ 
spired  message  had  no  immediate  political  results.  His¬ 
tory  continued  in  terms  of  warfare  and  suppression; 
ultimately,  Jesus  was  executed.  Yet,  after  his  death, 
peace  was  again  the  key  word  in  the  story  of  his  resur¬ 
rection.  Peace  is  Jesus’  promise  to  those  who  believe  in 
him  and  follow  him. 

The  Bethlehem  message,  then,  was  no  proclamation 
of  a  new  state  of  affairs  to  prevail  immediately,  no  Santa 
Claus  present  to  embellish  the  season.  It  is  of  such  un¬ 
forgettable  impact  because  it  was  a  prophetic  commis¬ 
sion  that  would  build  a  new  community  of  believers. 
We,  our  leaders,  the  laymen,  all  of  us  who  still  presume 
to  name  ourselves  after  Christ,  we  still  proclaim  peace. 
We  are  still  speaking  of  our  world-wide  community, 
although  we  have  a  thousand  times  broken  the  com¬ 
mandment  to  love  one  another.  Have  we  ever  seriously 
attempted  to  carry  out  this  prophetic  commission  to 
create  peace?  Or  have  politics  overshadowed  our  yearn¬ 
ing  for  it?  Is  it  not  true  that  for  two  thousand  years 
the  Church  has  spent  more  time  and  energy  on  explain¬ 
ing  why  Christians  must  participate  in  “just”  wars  than 
on  teaching  and  demanding  peace?  Yet  neither  the 
Church  nor  our  statesmen  have  been  able  to  suppress 
the  Bethlehem  message.  No  pious  lies  about  the  “reali¬ 
ties”  of  politics  can  darken  the  radiance  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  message.  Some  statesmen  and  generals  seem  to  know 
all  too  well  that  there  can  never  be  peace.  But  every¬ 
where  men  of  good  will  continue  to  believe  and  hopie 
that  there  will  be  peace;  and  theirs  is  the  Kingdom. 

The  Bethlehem  vision  is  unmistakably  attached  to 
men  of  good  will,  as  war  is  associated  with  men  of  ill 


will.  Therein  lies  the  counsel  to  those  who  in  despair 
ask,  “What  can  I  do?  I  am  only  one.”  The  answer  is: 
we  must  become  men  of  good  will.  We  must  appoint 
men  of  good  will  to  run  our  affairs  in  the  nation,  in 
business,  and  in  our  religious  communities.  We  must 
now  dismantle  the  Christmas  tree  and  forget  tinsel  and 
candlelight.  A  harsh,  indeed  a  threatening,  reality,  is 
waiting  for  us  to  be  beautified  and  become  dignified. 
We  must  order  life  anew  and  give  it  joy  by  serving  the 
divine  commission  of  Bethlehem.  And  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  how  little  time  there  is  left.  The  breath  of  history 
is  on  our  faces. 

American  Rabbis 

In  1900  there  were  only  526  rabbis  in  the  United 
States.  Their  number  increased  to  4,257  in  1955.  Ap¬ 
proximately  70  pier  cent  of  the  American  rabbinate  be¬ 
long  to  the  Orthodox  group.  The  main  training  centers 
are  the  Hebrew  Union  Colleges  in  New  York  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
(Conservative),  New  York,  and  the  Hebrew  Theological 
College  (Orthodox),  Chicago.  Educational  standards  are 
high;  most  rabbis  have  four  years  of  college  education 
before  entering  their  religious  training. 

In  Brief 

Contributions  to  fifty-two  thousand  Protestant  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  communions  in  the  United  States 
reached  a  record  total  of  $2,041,908,161  in  1956,  passing 
the  two  billion  dollar  mark  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
The  total  represents  an  increase  of  $199,315,901  over  1955, 
when  fifty  church  bodies  reported  their  statistics.  The 
nearly  9i/^  million  members  of  the  Methodist  Church 
gave  the  largest  amount,  $413,893,955  —  a  per  capita 
average  of  $43.82. 

Forty-seven  state  Governors  listed  their  religious 
affiliation  as  follows:  13  Methodist,  8  Baptist,  7  Episco¬ 
palian,  6  Presbyterian,  5  Roman  Catholic,  4  Lutheran, 
2  Congregational  Christian,  1  Jewish,  and  1  Mormon. 
According  to  this  survey  conducted  by  the  Washington 
News  Service  of  the  Methodist  Information  Service  all 
but  one  of  the  state  Governors  showed  a  readiness  to 
indicate  religious  affiliation. 
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Mountain  of  Mystery 

By  MOSES  BAILEY 


During  some  forty  hours  a  week  “working”  people 
put  their  energies  into  making  material  goods.  On 
the  whole,  they  are  remarkably  successful,  for  they  fur¬ 
nish  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  their  families, 
and  a  great  number  of  nonproducers  outside  their 
families,  and  to  pile  up  the  nation’s  wealth  as  wealth 
has  never  been  piled  before.  We  say  that  the  business 
of  America  is  production.  If  that  is  our  business,  America 
is  doing  well. 

Not  everybody,  however,  produces  wealth.  Probably 
a  rather  larger  proportion  of  the  population  goes  to 
school,  teaches  school,  or  does  some  kind  of  research. 
It  is  clear  that  neither  those  who  study  nor  those  who 
teach  produce  their  own  footl,  clothes,  and  shelter.'  I 
keep  reminding  students  that  we  are  parasites  upon 
society,  using  money  that  other  people  have  made  so 
that  we  may  Ije  free  to  study.  It  is  generous  of  society 
to  give  us  salary  or  scholarship,  but  it  is  a  generosity 
which  society  may  take  away  any  time  such  parasites 
as  ourselves  are  thought  undesirable. 

From  the  parasites,  however,  who  may  outnumber 
the  people  who  are  producing  goods,  has  accumulated 
a  body  of  knowledge  that  surpasses  anything  ever  before 
known,  it  is  no  inore  possible  for  one  mind  to  possess 
all  the  available  knowledge  than  it  w’ould  lie  possible 
for  one  person  to  possess  all  the  world’s  wealth.  The 
mountain  of  knowledge  about  science,  about  the  past, 
about  the  world’s  peoples,  is  so  great  that  every  serious 
student,  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  goes  to  l>ed  at  night 
fearing  he  can  never  climb  high  enough  to  get  any  ade¬ 
quate  persj>ective.  The  wealth  and  the  knowledge  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  time  are  beyond  the  imagination.  Both 
are  good.  This  should  l>e  a  great  time  to  live  .  .  .  indeed, 
it  is. 

While  we  have  l)een  piling  up  this  mountain  range 
of  wealth  and  of  knowledge,  there  has  also  sprung  up 
another  darker  mountain — just  who  is  responsible  for 
it,  we  are  not  quite  sure:  call  it  Mystery  Mountain,  if 
you  like.  It  is  a  vast  and  terrifying  growth  of  insecurity, 
tension,  and  ignorance.  The  very  presence  of  plenty 
has  made  us  more  fearful  of  famine.  We  insure  every¬ 
thing  that  is  produced,  then  seek  some  way  to  insure 
the  insurance,  that  is,  to  guarantee  that  our  particular 
pile  of  the  world’s  goods  won’t  become  inflated  to  worth¬ 
lessness.  As  for  what  we  know  which  appears  so  much: 

Moses  Bailey  is  Nettleton  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He  is  a  member  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Monthly  Meeting. 


it  has  revealed  the  frightening  shadow  of  what  is  not 
and  probably  cannot  be  known.  Look  at  the  expressions 
of  the  people  in  a  bus,  a  railroad  station,  an  office:  do 
we  look  as  if  we  think  life  is  worth  living?  Some  of  the 
brightest  minds  have  been  patients  of  the  psychiatrist, 
seeking  to  relieve  their  tensions.  Multitudes  of  people 
don’t  know  where  they  are  going,  and  they  don’t  know 
why  they  should  keep  moving.  Like  children  afraid  of 
the  dark,  the  people  of  our  time  are  almost  sick  with 
confused  fear.  There  never  were  so  many  mysterious 
ghosts  of  destruction  as  there  are  today,  with  more  wealth 
and  more  knowledge  than  mankind  ever  before  possessed. 

Human  affairs  have  a  history.  Sometimes  the  best 
way  to  know  where  we  are  is  to  consider  how  we  got 
here.  So  the  farmer  or  manufacturer  compares  this  year’s 
production  with  that  of  previous  years.  The  scientist 
reads  the  history  of  science  to  stimulate  his  thinking 
about  further  experiments.  The  patriot  memorializes 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  past.  The  preacher  takes  a  text 
from  the  ancient  Bible.  Here  in  New  England,  we  talk 
about  the  people  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  in 
1620;  a  society  of  the  descendants  of  those  immigrants 
reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  their  migration.  The 
backbone  of  our  community  is  the  church  —  here,  of 
course,  the  Congregational  Church,  growing  up  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  New  England  town  meeting, 
so  important  in  rising  democracy,  had  its  origin  in  that 
same  period.  Harvard  College  was  founded  then.  •  Also, 
George  Fox  and,  of  course,  the  Quakers  came  out  of 
that  generation.  For  three  hundred  years  we  have  been 
exceedingly  proud  of  the  seventeenth  century;  if  pride  is 
ever  good  (which  may  be  somewhat  doubted),  it  is  proper 
to  be  proud  of  all  that  happened  then.  Pioneer  spirit, 
religion,  democracy,  and  modern  education  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

As  for  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  by 
comparison  they  appear  to  us  rather  dull.  The  American 
Revolution  and  all  that  led  up  to  and  followed  it  was 
not  a  forward  step  in  democracy  but  rather  a  denial 
of  the  essential  principles  of  human  relationship.  Reli¬ 
gious  life  in  these  two  hundred  years  became  conven¬ 
tional;  a  few  evangelists  interrupted  the  dignity  of 
church  life,  but  many  of  the  greatest  minds  were  neither 
evangelists  nor  churchmen.  The  pioneers  who  settled 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  men  of  the  Gold  Rush  of  1849 
were  heroes,  yet  not  of  the  caliber  of  the  heroes  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  wove  vital  religion,  democracy, 
and  hard  work  into  the  pattern  of  a  new  continent. 
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Roger  Williams  and  the  Baptists  in  Rhode  Island  and 
William  Penn  and  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  had 
then  made  history.  In  the  two  succeeding  centuries  the 
Quakers  became  conventional,  even  dignified. 

Look  carefully  at  the  time  of  the  Mayflower,  the  early 
Ck>ngregationalists,  the  town  meeting;  at  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Quaker  pioneers.  In  that  time  as  in  ours  the 
world’s  material  wealth  was  greatly  increased,  I  think 
approximately  doubled.  The  world’s  knowledge  was 
expanded  to  reach  areas  never  before  even  considered. 
And  life’s  inscrutable  mystery  was  more  frightfully  puz¬ 
zling  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Multitudes  of  English¬ 
men  wandered  from  preacher  to  preacher  trying  to  find 
the  cure  for  their  fears.  These  mystified  people  were  so 
numerous  that  a  word  had  to  be  coined  to  describe  them, 
“Seekers.”  To  the  condition  of  some  of  them,  the  mystic 
faith  of  the  Quakers  spoke.  In  our  time  we  have  already 
coined  adjectives  and  abstract  nouns  about  Seekers: 
we  call  them  tense  or  confused  or  neurotic,  and 
say  that  they  have  a  complex  of  tensions.  Many  of 
them  are  the  twentieth-century  Seekers.  For  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  twentieth  are  in  some 
ways  very  similar:  mountains  of  wealth  and  knowledge 
and  mystery.  The  mystery  then  produced  the  seeking, 
and  the  seeking  led  to  the  mystic  faith  of  the  Quakers. 
The  mystery  today  has  again  produced  a  vast  seeking, 
a  tremendous  tension.  Will  it  lead  to  a  fresh  mystic  faith? 
To  that  question  one  can  only  say.  We  hope  that  it  will. 

For  Friends  there  immediately  comes  a  second  ques¬ 
tion,  though  to  non-Friends  I  suspect  that  this  second 
question  may  be  a  humorous  anticlimax:  Will  this  mystic 
faith  for  some  be  Quakerism?  No  answer  can  yet  be 
given  to  this;  perhaps  it  is  only  pride  that  makes  Friends 
say.  We  hope  that  it  will  bring  many  into  our  company. 

Faith  Traditional  or  Experimental? 

The  mystic  faith  of  George  Fox  and  his  followers 
three  hundred  years  ago  was  experimental.  The  details 
of  their  beliefs  and  their  conduct  were  in  many  respects 
the  reflection  of  the  times,  but  the  gaining  of  new  insight, 
through  meetings  for  worship  and  wider  experience, 
destroyed  the  terror  of  mystery,  turned  its  fears  into  con¬ 
fidence.  People  who  would  not  sing  in  meeting  neverthe¬ 
less  probably  sang  in  jail.  That  is  the  kind  of  experi¬ 
mental  faith  we  want  today,  though  of  course  it  will  no 
longer  be  colored  by  many  of  the  beliefs  and  conduct 
which  appeared  suitable  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Actually,  however,  most  Quakers  of  today  have  not  an 
experimental  but  a  traditional  faith.  We  are  perhaps 
Friends  by  birth.  We  are  dignified,  cautious,  proud  of 
our  heritage.  Some  dare  to  seek  experimentally;  where 
they  are,  there  are  signs  of  growth  in  our  Society.  With 


them,  we  would  take  our  stand,  though  it  is  sure  at  many 
times  to  be  unconventional.  I  think  that,  if  we  may  not 
sing  in  meeting,  we  may  sing  more  about  our  work,  per¬ 
haps  even. do  some  of  our  singing  in  prison.  For  the 
mountains  of  our  wealth  and  our  knowledge  can  be  best 
viewed  by  those  who  climb,  experimentally,  into  the 
Mountain  of  Mystery. 

Definition 

By  Elsie  Bergman 

Who  are  you,  Jesus? 

Here  brought  face  to  face 

With  printed  pages  and  a  certain  claim, 

I  am  detained  by  what  is  not  my  own — 

An  ethic  in  making,  miracles  interlaid. 

Like  lesser  patterns  in  a  larger  frame. 

Jesus  in  history,  what  have  you  to  say? 

What  was  it  like — your  way? 

Imagination,  freed,  and  reaching  first 
To  probe  the  secret  of  the  inner  thirst. 

Holding  it  so,  with  still  expectancy. 

To  the  reserve  of  promise  that  is  God; 

Imagination,  caught  by  essential  nature  to  its  end. 
The  possit)le — the  possible — 

All  within  All,  descend! 

And  of  God’s  answer?  All  the  validation 
Of  poise  and  commitment  and  authority 
Transfigures  the  prosaic  scripture  legend 
With  intimations  of  divinity. 

Jesus  impassioned,  how  did  you  come  to  this? 

One  with  a  world  of  apathy  and  hate. 

Of  what  necessity  or  by  what  star 

Did  you  effect  the  transfer  to  the  dream 

That  grasps  for  earth  and  man  heaven’s  ultimate? 

Weeping  a  sightless  town,  a  leaden  age — 

Why  do  I  read  into  the  indifferent  page 
A  cry  of  need  to  God  on  my  behalf. 

Loneliness  transforming  loneliness. 

Pain  healing  pain.  Life  summoning  to  life’s  choice — 
“Arise  ...  be  going.”  Speak  to  me,  that  voice. 

Within  the  despairing  when,  the  tortured  how! 

“To  them  that  ask,  the  Spirit.”  Even  to  me. 

Oh,  Lord,  to  me!  And  so  I  apprehend 

Here  my  appointment,  and  the  time  is  now  .  .  . 

Christ  in  my  heart,  illumining  history. 

Who  is  this  waiting  at  the  very  end. 

Shadowed — what  matter — still  with  mystery? 

Lord,  it  is  Thou  I 
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Interchurch  Fellowship  on  a  Large  Scale 

The  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 


Philadelphia  V'early  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,  as  united  in  1955,  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  at  its  assembly  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  December  1-6,  1957.  A  recommendation  in  advance  by 
the  Constituent  Membership  Committee  gave  Philadelphia 
delegates  the  right  to  vote  and  representation  on  important 
committees,  Anna  Brinton  on  the  Message  Committee  and 
Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  on  the  Committee  of  Reference  and 
Counsel,  a  body  which  had  to  act  pro  or  con  on  documents 
directed  to  plenary  sessions.  Other  delegates  present  were 
Gertrude  P.  Marshall,  Mary  E.  G.  Rhoads,  and  George  A. 
Walton.  Lydia  B.  Stokes  was  present  by  special  appointment 
as  a  member  at  large,  an  Additional  Lay  Representative. 
Henry  J.  Cadbury  spent  a  day  with  the  delegation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  “Citations  for  Distinguished  Service”  in  translating 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible. 

Four  delegates  from  the  Five  Years  Meeting  of  Friends 
were  in  attendance,  Glenn  A.  Reece,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Meeting,  Russell  E.  Rees,  Secretary  and  Editor,  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  Milton  H.  Hadley,  and  George  A. 
Stherer. 

The  two  Quaker  groups  met  frequently,  especially  in  the 
“Snack  Bar,”  and  a  joint  dinner  in  a  more  secluded  spot 
strengthened  acquaintance.  Russell  Rees  was  assigned  the 
invocation  at  the  opening  of  a  plenary  session.  He  performed 
this  duty  to  our  particular  satisfaction,  saying  at  the  outset 
that  it  would  be  our  individual  spirit  of  worship  that  would 
avail.  “You  are  people  who  know  how  to  pray.”  A  deep  silence 
followed.  After  this  he  concluded  with  a  few  words. 

.■\  message  of  welcome  to  St.  Louis  by  the  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  was  read  during  the  open¬ 
ing  session. 

In  addition  to  five  plenary  sessions,  there  were  ten  public 
meetings,  four  of  these  in  connection  with  the  “Divisions”; 
the  others  with  the  Council  itself. 

The  four  divisions  each  had  four  assemblies  for  their  own 
business  (Christian  Education,  Christian  Life  and  Work,  Home 
Missions,  and  Foreign  Missions).  Delegates  found  themselves 
facing  three  daily  gatherings,  usually  of  three  hours’  duration. 

The  procedure  in  all  these  sessions  was  formally  and 
sincerely  religious.  Each  opened  and  closed  with  worship, 
prayer,  hymns,  and  a  sermon.  Midstream  relaxation  was  pro¬ 


vided  by  excellent  choirs  and  choruses  from  St.  Louis  and 
vicinity.  The  program  booklet  included  the  lines  of  twenty- 
nine  hymns,  of  which  Fosdick’s  “God  of  Grace  and  God  of 
Glory”  was  used  more  than  any  other  in  the  meetings  attended 
by  the  writer.  Whittier’s  “Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind” 
was  sung,  though  it  was  not  among  the  printed  hymns. 

The  preaching  was  brief  and  "with  power.”  There  was 
almost  no  reference  to  theological  patterns.  It  seemed  to  speak 
from  spiritual  indwelling,  centering  in  God,  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  appealing  to  personal  devotion  and  the  social 
duty  of  church  organizations.  It  echoed  the  same  fundamen¬ 
tal  religious  principles  that  are  found  in  the  reports  of  staff 
officers  and  public  addresses.  For  ‘instance,  “The  Church  by 
its  nature  is  not  the  agent  of  any  community  interest,  no 
matter  how  good.  It  does  not  exist  to  be  an  instrument  of 
human  purpose,  not  even  to  serve  the  national  security  or 
to  preserve  ‘our  way  of  life.’  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  does 
not  serve  the  national  welfare  and  improve  our  way  of  life. 
It  does  that.  It  is  to  say  that  its  role  is  determined  by  the 
mandates  of  the  Gospel  rather  than  by  what  the  community 
thinks  it  needs”  (Roswell  P.  Barnes,  Associate  General  Secre¬ 
tary). 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  warned 
against  thinking  of  the  Church  as  a  counterblow  to  commu¬ 
nism.  The  Church  is  primarily  “a  morally  compelling”  force 
among  men.  The  Church  suffers  from  the  “high  blood  pressure 
of  dogma”  and  the  “low  blood  pressure  of  deeds.” 

The  many  subjects  considered  in  all  these  meetings  are 
much  the  same  as  those  that  occupy  the  attention  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting:  Worship  and  Service  to  God  and 
Man. 

The  striking  difference  is  one  of  scope  of  organization. 
Philadelphia  Friends  think  of  individual  concerns,  of  a 
Christian  witness  expressing  the  faith,  the  hope,  and  the  love 
of  a  small  group  of  people  in  the  same  area.  The  Council, 
however,  has  to  think  of  coordinating  all  Christian  forces,  all 
denominations,  across  the  nation. 

The  Council  was  called,  “the  right  hand,  the  strong  arm” 
of  American  Protestantism.  It  "belongs  to  the  churches.”  It 
“has  no  problems  which  are  not  problems  of  the  churches.” 
“Wide  diversity  in  the  Church  is  right.  The  rich  variety  within 
the  Council  is  a  source  of  joy,”  The  Council  is  ideally  "a 


N  holding  that  outward  rites  are  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  God, 
Friends  only  insist  the  more  strongly  that  the  whole  of  life  is  sacramental.  We  live  continually  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Our  every  act  tends  either  to  His  glory  or  to  His  dishonor.  As  we  follow  His  will,  we  are 
brought  closer  to  Him  and  receive  more  fully  His  grace.  As  we  turn  away,  we  close  our  hearts  to  Him.  The 
life  of  saintliness,  the  life  which  based  on  prayer  is  a  continual  offering  to  God,  is  itself  a  true  sacrament. — 
From  London  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle,  1857 
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voice  for  the  little  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  produce 
unity  but  unite  resources  in  Christian  witness.” 

Among  the  many  works  of  this  “strong  arm”  of  American 
Protestantism  is  the  support  given  to  integration  of  society 
across  the  color  bar.  Absolute  equality  in  the  hotels  and  many 
restaurants  in  St.  Louis  was  required  by  contract  and  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  main.  The  few  incidents  which  occurred  were 
promptly  dealt  with. 

The  published  documents  of  the  Council  are  strong,  clear, 
and  uncompromising.  At  the  long  tables  provided  for  the 
delegates,  the  twenty-three  places  for  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  were  next  to  the  six  Philadelphia  Quakers. 
Two  other  Negro  churches  were  represented.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  was  the  speaker  who  drew  the  largest  audiences  in 
the  public  sessions,  perhaps  two  thousand  in  the  evening  meet¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  the  Council  group. 

General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chief-of-Staff,  United  States 
Army,  spoke  later  in  full  support  of  the  government’s  foreign 
policy.  He  used  the  expression  that  our  enemies  must  be  con¬ 
founded  by  the  threat  of  “massive  retaliation”  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Philadelphia  Friends  had  been  concerned  that  the 
Christian  approach  to  building  peace  according  to  the  spirit 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  emphasized.  We  had 
not  succeeded  in  having  practical  steps  to  peace  included  in 
the  Council's  message.  The  Committee  on  Reference  and 
Counsel  felt  that  our  point  had  been  covered  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Life  and  Work  which 
referred  to  the  United  Nations.  They  did  not  wish  to  have 
controversial  material  introduced  at  the  very  end.  But  as  we 
could  not  feel  satisfied  to  leave  General  Taylor’s  address  with¬ 
out  a  comment,  room  was  made  for  us  just  before  the  new 
officers  were  installed.  Anna  Brinton  was  introduced  and 
spoke  from  the  floor.  “We  have  learned,”  she  said,  “to  prac¬ 
tice  coexistence  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  areas  of 
the  Church,  and  in  our  Assembly  here  cooperation.  On  the 
racial  problem  we  are  moving  toward  integration.  Can  the 
Christian  conscience  be  satisfied  with  the  present  situation 
in  regard  to  preparation  for  war?  Our  nation  pours  out  major 
resources  and  concentrates  public  attention  on  arrangements 
to  slaughter  our  fellow  men.  The  Amsterdam  Council  in  1948 
recorded  these  words:  ‘War  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes 
is  incompatible  with  the  teachings  and  example  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  part  war  plays  in  our  present  international 
life  is  a  sin  against  God  and  a  degradation  of  man.'  Brothers 
in  Christ,  shall  we  not  dedicate  ourselves  to  rise  above  reliance 
on  deterrent  might  and  develop  effectual  reconciliation?” 

The  president-elect  of  the  Council  for  the  next  three  years, 
Edwin  T.  Dahlberg,  minister  of  the  Delmar  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  St.  Louis,  at  his  inaugural  luncheon  that  same  day 
spoke  of  the  defense  program  as  “completely  outmoded.”  “The 
Church,  therefore,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  awaken¬ 
ing  public  opinion  to  the  utter  folly  and  futility  of  spending 
forty  billions  of  dollars  on  a  system  of  defense  that  never  in 
the  world  can  defend  us”  (quoted  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  December  7,  1957).  Instead  of  the  threat  of  massive 
retaliation  “we  must  develop  massive  reconciliation.” 

George  A.  Walton 


Internationally  Speaking 

HE  story  is  told  of  a  veteran  statesman  who  was 
asked  what  he  thought  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  attitude 
would  have  been  to  the  Russian  success  in  launching  an 
earth  satellite.  After  a  moment’s  reflection  the  veteran 
replied  that  President  Roosevelt  would  probably  have 
cabled  to  Marshal  Bulganin,  “Hearty  congratulations 
on  your  magnificent  contribution  to  our  splendid  com¬ 
mon  project  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year.” 

Such  positive  and  cordial  appreciation  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  achievement  would  have  been  no  worse  for  the 
prestige  of  this  country,  particularly  among  those  nations 
whose  primary  concern  is  to  avoid  being  destroyed,  than 
is  the  fact  that  the  Thor  and  Atlas  rockets  which  the 
headlines  regard  as  the  United  States  response  to  the 
Sputnik  are  weapons  and  not  exploratory  satellites.  A 
welcome  New  Year  present  would  be  a  United  States 
satellite  that  is  genuinely  scientific  in  purpose. 

Air  Force  officers  say  that,  for  the  time  being,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  striking  power  sufficiently  deadly  to 
paralyze  Russia’s  military  power  in  case  she  should  at¬ 
tack.  This  means  earnest  effort  to  develop  long-range 
missiles  to  match  the  Russian  missiles  (which  the  Sput¬ 
nik  demonstrates  that  she  is  able  to  set  off,  if  not  to 
control  precisely)  because  the  high  speed  of  such  missiles 
might  make  possible  the  destruction  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  bases  and  planes  before  they  could  start  on 
their  retaliatory  missions.  “But,”  say  these  Air  Force 
officers,  “this  is  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  total 
problem  of  security.”  Something  more  is  needed. 

The  development  of  the  H-bomb,  based  on  nuclear 
fusion  rather  than  fission,  we  are  now  told  by  the  physi¬ 
cists,  has  made  possible  the  development  of  power  from 
sea  water  by  a  process  of  fusion  of  the  heavy  hydrogen 
present  in  relatively  small  but  absolutely  enormous 
quantities  in  sea  water.  Once  the  necessary  plants  are  in 
existence,  the  cost  of  the  power  is  apparently  about  equiv¬ 
alent  to  gasoline  at  ten  cents  a  gallon.  This  power 
source  is  believed  to  be  more  nearly  inexhaustible  than 
are  the  visible  reserves  of  fissionable  materials.  So  far 
as  is  now  known,  development  of  power  by  hydrogen 
fusion  produces  no  radioactive  waste  products  and  has 
no  bad  effect  on  the  sea  water.  If  these  judgments  prove 
well  founded,  the  development  of  nuclear  physics,  de¬ 
spite  the  destructive  nature  of  some  of  the  results,  may 
turn  out  to  have  made  possible  the  hope  of  achieving 
the  material  basis  for  reasonably  satisfactory  living  con¬ 
ditions  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  This 
possibility  emphasizes  the  value  of  appreciative  and  non- 
hostile  attitudes  toward  the  developments  that  other 
nations  contribute  to  a  common  project  even  greater 
than  the  International  Geophysical  Year,  the  project  of 
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establishing  on  earth  a  community  not  too  flagrantly  out 
of  harmony  with  what  we  ask  for  when,  in, the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  we  say,  "Thy  kingdom  come." 

December  20,  1957  Richard  R.  Wood 

Letter  from  the  Five  Years  Meeting 
The  Westward  Movement  of  Friends 
HE  complete  story  of  the  westward  movement  of 
Friends  in  America  from  the  opening  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  has  not  yet  been  told.  There  are  scraps 
of  the  story  in  historical  novels  and  in  histories  of  Yearly 
Meetings  or  of  local  Meetings.  But  the  historian  has  not 
yet  done  for  this  part  of  our  common  background  what 
has  been  done  for  the  earlier  periods  of  Quaker  history. 

If  one  takes  the  long  view  of  our  history  he  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  two,  perhaps 
three,  dramatic  and  exciting  periotls  when  great  move¬ 
ments  were  taking  place.  The  first  was,  of  course,  the 
four  decades  from  1647  to  1687.  During  this  time  in 
England,  50,000  persons  l>ecame  involved  in  the  move¬ 
ment  largely  through  the  dynamic  ministry  of  the  so- 
called  Valiant  Sixty.  During  a  similar  periotl  at  least  five 
Yearly  Meetings  were  established  in  America  as  well. 

By  1700  the  aggressiveness  which  had  carried  the 
message  of  Friends  so  powerfully  throughout  England 
and  colonial  America  had  played  itself  out,  and  during 
the  next  century  the  emphasis  of  the  Society  was  upon 
consolidation  and  purification  rather  than  expansion. 

With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  fresh 
wave  of  new  life  was  experienced.  True,  it  was  a  part 
of  something  that  was  happening  outside  and  l>eyond 
Friends,  but  Friends  were  caught  up  in  it,  and  the  story 
is  almost  as  amazing  as  the  events  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  opening  up  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
and  the  issue  of  slavery  in  the  South  were  the  two  spurs 
to  the  general  westward  migration  of  Friends.  The  lines 
of  movement  followed  two  general  courses  one  cross¬ 
ing  the  mountains  to  enter  Ohio  and  move  westward, 
the  other  coming  from  North  Carolina  and  entering  the 
Northwest  Territory  from  the  South,  by  way  of  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Kentucky,  crossing  the  Ohio  River  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  community  known  as  Blue  River. 

Between  1820  and  1900  no  less  than  nine  new  Yearly 
Meetings  were  established,  and  these  Yearly  Meetings 
were  to  add  another  50,000  Friends  to  the  total  memlier- 
ship.  This  movement  confronted  Friends  with  a  series 
of  situations  with  which  they  were  poorly  equipped  to 
deal.  In  the  first  place  there  was  little  provision  for 
communication  between  the  new  settlements  of  Friends 
and  the  Meetings  from  which  they  came.  The  epistles 
which  have  played  a  large  part  in  communication  be¬ 


tween  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  were  not  adequate 
to  keep  open  the  lines  of  contact  in  a  frontier  situation. 
Intervisitation  which  has  also  been  so  important  among 
Friends  was  likewise  difficult  and  often  almost  impossible. 

In  addition  to  this  lack  of  communication  there  was 
the  added  responsibility  for  a  new  community  in  which, 
often,  the  only  organized  religious  life  was  that  of  the 
Friends  who  had  come  as  settlers.  It  was  not  easy  for 
Meetings  to  refuse  to  face  the  responsibility  for  the  non- 
Friends  who  were  their  neighbors.  While  many  new 
settlements  were  largely  composed  of  Friends  families 
there  were  always  others  who,  unless  they  could  share  in 
the  Friends  Meeting,  were  left  without  spiritual  fellow¬ 
ship  and  religious  nurture. 

In  these  new  situations  leadership  was  seen  to  be 
especially  important.  Now  leadership  is  always  impor¬ 
tant,  and  no  more  so  on  the  frontier  than  in  the  more 
settled  communities  of  the  East,  but  the  potential  lead¬ 
ership  was  often  less  in  the  new  community  than  in  the 
community  from  which  these  settlers  had  come,  and  the 
hardship  of  frontier  living  left  little  energy  for  mental 
and  spiritual  development.  The  two  concerns  of  most 
of  the  new  Meetings  were  the  meeting  for  worship  and 
the  elementary  schools  the  Meetings  were  setting  up. 
Effective  leadership  for  the  school  needed  to  be  trained, 
at  least  to  some  degree;  effective  leadership  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship  was  also  advantageous;  and  many  times 
one  person  fitted  admirably  into  the  two  positions.  To 
free  such  an  individual  to  serve  in  this  dual  capacity, 
Friends  often  agreed  to  build  a  cabin,  cut  the  winter 
wood,  and  share  their  winter  meat.  In  return  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught  the  elementary  subjects  and  they  were 
assured  of  someone  at  hand  able  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Meeting.  This  fact,  without  all 
its  implications,  has  of  course  been  true  in  Friends  Meet¬ 
ings  from  the  very  beginning. 

Another  factor  entering  into  the  situation  was  the 
general  religious  awakening,  which  in  America  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  the  establishment  of  the  new 
federal  government  following  the  ending  of  the  war,  the 
opening  up  of  free  new  lands  to  the  West,  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  transportation  and  communication,  and  the 
growth  in  population  of  the  whole  new  country.  Dr. 
Frederick  Norwood  affirms  that  "the  two  denominations 
that  proved  truly  equal  to  the  stiqiendous  task  posed  by 
the  Westward  movement  were  the  Baptists  and  the  Meth¬ 
odists.  The  Baptist  farmer-preacher  and  the  Methodist 
circuit  rider  have  justly  entered  the  ranks  of  mythical 
heroes.”  The  influence  of  this  renewed  concern  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Sunday  School  and  a  church  in  every  frontier 
community  in  the  West  was  felt  also  by  Friends.  We 
had  our  own  evangelical  movement,  and  many  of  the 
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frontier  meetings  of  Friends  shared  both  the  religious 
concern  and  the  emotional  methods  of  other  marching 
groups  of  Christians. 

In  the  wake  of  this  evangelical  concern  and  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  frontier  of  Friends,  two  results  were 
to  appear.  First,  the  missionary  movement  which  had 
already  caught  the  imagination  of  the  Baptists,  and  later 
of  the  Methodists,  was  felt  by  Friends  and  culminated  in 
the  foreign  mission  movement,  and  finally  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Board  of  Missions.  Secondly,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  came  out  of  the  need  for 
closer  association  among  the  now  widely  separated  groups 
of  Friends,  reaching  from  Maine  to  California.  Fourteen 
of  the  twenty-eight  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  North 
America  accepted  the  invitation  to  conference  and  later 
to  organized  affiliation  in  this  new  association  of  Friends. 
The  membership  of  the  affiliated  Yearly  Meetings  was 
something  over  80,000,  by  far  the  largest  group  of  Friends 
in  the  world  having  any  kind  of  working  association 
together.  Two  of  the  original  Yearly  Meetings  later  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  and  some  have  de¬ 
creased  in  membership,  but  there  are  still  about  70,000 
members  in  North  America  besides  Yearly  Meetings  in 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Africa,  in  this  association  of  Friends. 

We  now  must  look  at  ourselves  in  terms  of  needs. 
The  need  for  leadership  is  evident  in  all  Friends  Meet¬ 
ings,  and  leadership  may  be  evaluated  among  Friends  as 
being  excellent,  adequate,  ordinary,  or  mediocre.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  Friends  work  will  indicate  that  Meetings  may  have 
leadership  which  falls  into  any  one  of  these  categories 
regardless  of  whether  they  think  of  themselves  as  em¬ 
ploying  or  not  employing  the  workers.  The  seventeenth- 
century  subterfuge  of  a  “hireling  ministry”  deserves  to 
be  buried  with  many  other  antiquated  phrases.  The 
Society  of  Friends  is  plagued  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  lack  of  consecrated  men  and  women  who  will  de¬ 
vote  their  lives  to  Christian  service.  The  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  as  well  as  our  Meetings  are 
constantly  paying  persons  to  do  Christian  work,  and  to 
say  that  a  person  may  be  paid  to  feed  starving  children 
or  to  do  peace  education  work  but  not  to  do  the  promo¬ 
tional  and  administrative  work  of  a  Meeting  is  to  be 
guilty  of  double  vision. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  in  a  critical  state  and  no 
one  has  a  simple  answer  to  its  needs.  Statistics,  as  Elbert 
Russell  pointed  out  a  few  years  ago,  do  not  give  priority 
to  either  the  nonpastoral  or  the  pastoral  Meetings.  The 
/total  membership  of  Christian  and  Jewish  religious  or¬ 
ganizations  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  increased 
faster  than  the  total  population  of  the  country.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  has  doubled  since  1900, 
and  during  that  time  the  membership  of  Friends  has  in¬ 


creased  barely  5  per  cent.  If  we  had  retained  even  half  of 
our  own  children  we  should  have  done  better  than  that. 

Are  we  content  to  be  a  slowly  dying  organization? 
While  we  waste  our  energy  debating  questions  which 
were  pertinent  at  one  time  but  have  now  become  of 
minor  importance  the  opportunity  slips  away  for  us  to 
make  our  rightful  contribution  both  to  the  Ecumenical 
Church  on  the  one  hand  and  to  our  own  local  com¬ 
munities  on  the  other. 

Certainly  two  of  the  values  we  prize  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  are  confidence  in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  worship  and  in  work  and  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  for  obedience  to  the  Spirit’s  guidance.  There  are 
Meetings  of  both  the  so-called  unprogrammed  and  the 
programmed  variety  where  true  guidance  and  sincere 
obedience  are  notable  for  their  absence.  But  by  the  same 
token  there  are  Meetings,  again  of  both  kinds,  where 
they  are  preserved  and  honored. 

The  deep  concern  of  Friends  of  the  Five  Years  Meet¬ 
ing,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  Conference  on  the  Min¬ 
istry  at  Germantown,  Ohio,  is  first  to  examine  our  need 
for  leadership  in  the  light  of  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  then  to  implement  that  need  by 
careful,  prayerful,  diligent  planning,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  said  of  these  coming  days,  as  Elbert  Russell  said  of 
the  past,  “When  the  university-trained  men  of  the  first 
generation  died,  there  were  none  to  take  up  their  man¬ 
tles.”  We  shall  not  have  this  needed  leadership  without 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  commitment  and  training  of 
young  people  for  such  responsibilities. 

Russell  E.  Rees 

Endless  Nig^ht 

By  Janet  Stamm 

Back,  back  at  the  roots  of  time,  before 
Prometheus  stole  the  fire  from  heaven  to  make 
Of  man  a  god  in  power  over  light, 

Man  watched  each  sun  go  down  in  fearful 
Darkness,  wondering,  would  the  miracle 
Be  reborn  and  if  tomorrow  comes. 

While  the  night  watches  saw  only  the  glowing 
Eyes  of  animals,  straining  toward  the  dawn. 
Prometheus,  impatient  of  man’s  convulsions  of  terror. 
Tracked  the  lightning  flash  from  heaven  to  earth. 
Brought  fire,  bearing  light  to  earthbound  man. 

Who,  grasping,  caught  fire  in  fear,  seared 
Terror  in  the  mind  more  awful  than  the  glow  of  eyes. 
Not  gods  but  man  condemned  the  seer  Prometheus, 
Light  giver,  bound  him  to  rock;  the  wrath  of  man. 
Not  gods,  decreed  Promethean  rituals  of  guilt. 

That  man  should  follow  man  in  endless  night. 
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The  Flushing  Remonstrance,  1657 
Letter  from  the  Past — 168 
ERHAPS  for  a  religious  periodical  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  number  of  these  letters  have  dealt  with  postage 
stamps.  1  can  justify  the  procedure  now  by  an  extensive 
article  (and  cover)  of  the  International  Journal  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  for  last  June,  in  which  the  numerous 
stamps  showing  Bible  sites,  Christian  symbols,  non- 
Christian  religions,  famous  church  buildings,  religious 


leaders,  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  so  forth,  are  cited  as  a 
means  for  promoting  religious  interest. 

I'he  stamp  issued  Deceml>er  27,  1957,  has  to  do  with 
Friends,  but  it  differs  from  most  of  those  heretofore 
mentioned,  in  Letters  61,  84,  95,  131,  132,  and  153,  in 
that  instead  of  portraying  a  Friend — it  has  no  portrait 
of  anyone — it  celebrates  a  remonstrance  sent  just  three 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  citizens  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  against  the  Dutch  Governor’s  proclamation  for¬ 
bidding  them  to  entertain  any  Quakers  in  the  town. 
Petrus  Stuyvesant  (see  Letter  98)  had  shown  himself 
earlier  no  friend  of  religious  toleration.  He  tried  to 
prevent  the  Lutherans  from  having  “free  liljerties  exer¬ 
cised  in  their  houses,”  he  forbade  all  Jews  “to  infest 
Manhattan,”  and  now  he  reacted  strongly  against  those 
who  by  this  remonstrance  maintained  that  “the  afore¬ 
said  heretical  and  abominable  sect  of  the  Quakers  ought 
to  be  tolerated.” 

The  stamp  is  therefore  in  honor  not  of  the  Quakers 
but  of  the  plain  citizens  of  Flushing  who  without  being 
Quakers  themselves  were  broad-minded  enough  to  resent 


the  Governor's  effort  to  curtail  their  hospitality.  Such 
instances  are  not  unique.  I  discussed  in  one  of  these 
Letters  (No.  135)  an  appeal  for  clemency  towards  James 
Naylor  sent  to  Parliament  in  1656  by  eighty-seven 
“peaceable  and  well  affected  citizens  in  and  about  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster.”  The  thirty  men  of 
Flushing  also  claimed  to  be  “true  subjects  both  of  Church 
and  State.”  Actual  Quakers  can  hardly  be  found  on 
either  list,  though  naturally  some  who  befriended  Friends 
ultimately  joined  those  on  whose  behalf  they  had  spoken. 

All  honor  to  these  defenders  of  religious  lil)ertyl  May 
Friends  be  found  equally  faithful  to  defend  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  other  persecuted  people  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad  in  our  day  even  if  we  do  not  share  all  the 
ideas  of  the  victims. 

There  is  also  another  lesson  for  us  in  this  episode. 
Three  centuries  ago  and  ever  since,  a  significant  role  of 
Friends  has  been  their  mere  existence  as  an  innocent, 
upright  group,  whose  independence  and  challenge,  to 
conformity  provided  a  much  wider  circle  of  persons  with 
occasion  to  become  defenders  of  liberty.  They  have  pro¬ 
vided  almost  a  “nuisance  value”  of  no  small  utility. 
More  than  any  spoken  protest  or  preaching  on  their  own 
part  the  Friends,  like  the  visitors  to  Flushing,  kindled 
thus  in  men  of  other  faiths  a  renewal  of  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  and  a  willingness  to  suffer  for  them.  The  heritage 
of  religious  toleration  came  from  Old  Holland,  the  visit¬ 
ing  Quakers  by  mere  passivity  and  patience  shamed  the 
Long  Island  settlers  to  reassert  the  costly  principle.  When 
the  contribution  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  social  wel¬ 
fare  comes  to  be  added  up  we  must  not  forget  that 
under  persecution  faithfulness  on  our  part  can  give  the 
impulse  to  society  as  a  whole  towards  the  correction  of 
narrow  conformity,  whether  political  or  religious. 

Now  AND  Then 

Meeting 

By  William  Bacon  Evans 

In  meeting  keep  thine  eye  on  God  alone; 

His  is  the  judgment  which  our  hearts  desire. 

No  private  ends  our  principles  require; 

Let  Truth  and  Truth  alone  our  wills  enthrone. 

God’s  counsel  guideth  sure  to  ends  unknown; 

For  higher  knowledge  must  our  mind  aspire. 

Men  share  God’s  wisdom  through  a  trust  entire. 

When  worldly  counselors  are  overthrown. 

No  vote  determines  for  the  group  its  choice; 

But  what  God  wills  is  patently  revealed. 

Oft  to  the  foiling  of  the  disinclined. 

God’s  word  to  messengers  is  sword  and  shield. 

Not  to  a  party  is  the  choice  confined; 

But  listening  servants  know  the  Master’s  voice. 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Mr.  Henry  B.  du  Pont,  President  of  The  Longwood  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc.,  located  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  announced  a  gift 
by  the  Foundation  of  51.800,000  to  Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  for  the  construction  and  equipping  of  a  new 
science  building.  The  new  building  will  house  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Mathematics. 


Wilbert  Braxton,  on  leave  of  absence  as  Head  of  the 
Science  Department  at  William  Penn  Charter  School  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  recently  been  appointed  Director  of  the  National 
High  School  Program  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  is  a  member  of  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

As  National  High  School  Secretary,  Wilbert  Braxton  is  the 
first  to  hold  the  newly  formed  office.  The  office  has  developed 
out  of  the  long  series  of  successful  projects  with  teen-agers 
sponsored  by  the  AFSC  since  1942.  It  will  coordinate  the 
activities  of  AFSC  regional  office  high  school  programs  and 
of  work  camp  and  school  affiliation  projects. 

Wilbert  Braxton  holds  degrees  from  Guilford  College  and 
from  Haverford  College.  He  has  taught  in  Friends  schools  in 
Ohio  and  in  Ramallah,  Jordan.  From  1944  to  1947  he  served  as 
principal  of  the  Friends  Boarding  School  at  Barnesville,  Ohio. 
For  ten  summers  he  and  his  wife,  Nina  Braxton,  have  been  co¬ 
directors  of  the  Friends  camps  for  young  people  in  Pennsylvania. 

Wilbert  Braxton  was  a  member  of  the  first  AFSC  work 
camp  team,  in  Westmoreland  Homesteads,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa., 
in  1934.  Since  then  he  has  served  with  the  Committee  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  summer  work  camps  in  Indiana  and  in  Tennessee. 


In  1958,  for  the  first  time,  a  packet  of  National  Farm 
Safety  Week  materials  designed  specifically  for  the  use  of 
religious  organizations  will  be  available  from  the  National 
Safety  Council,  according  to  John  T.  Kenna,  Director  of  the 
Council’s  Church  Safety  Activities  Division.  The  fifteenth 
observance  of  this  annual  event  will  be  held  July  20-26. 

The  address  of  the  National  Safety  Council  is  425  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 


Quakerism  at  the  Cross  Roads,  an  address  given  by  Alex¬ 
ander  C.  Purdy  at  the  Homecoming  of  High  Point  Friends 
Meeting  in  North  Carolina,  is  available  as  a  pamphlet  from 
High  Point  Meeting,  P.O.  Box  5166,  High  Point,  North 
Carolina,  to  any  interested  Friends.  Alexander  Purdy  is  Dean 
of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  His  High  Point  Lecture 
is  the  first  in  a  series  which  the  Meeting  hopes  to  sponsor  in 
connection  with  its  homecoming  each  year. 


Jerome  Davis,  Executive  Director  of  Promoting  Enduring 
Peace,  Inc.  (489  Ocean  Avenue,  West  Haven,  Conn.)  informs 
us  that  his  organization  offers  for  free  distribution  scotch-light 
signs  reading  “Stop  H-Bomb  Tests;  Save  Humanity,”  for  use 
on  the  rear  bumper  of  automobiles. 


The  Friend  (London),  weekly  publication  of  British 
Friends,  announces  that  its  subscription  rate  will  be  raised 
from  55.00  per  year  to  57.00,  beginning  with  the  January  8, 
1958,  issue. 

American  subscribers  are  asked  to  mail  orders  to  Josephine 
H.  B.  Copithorne,  Friends  Book  Store,  302  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


A  check  for  59-10  was  recently  received  at  Quaker  House  in 
New  York  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  Junior  Business  Meeting.  Last  spring,  the  letter  ex¬ 
plained,  two  Michigan  young  Friends  attended  a  high  school 
conference  at  the  United  Nations  sponsored  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  They  were  impressed  with  the 
work  being  done  at  Quaker  House  and  with  the  potential 
of  the  program  and  carried  their  enthusiasm  back  to  Ann 
Arbor.  On  their  recommendation  the  Junior  Business  Meet¬ 
ing  collected  the  sum  and  sent  it  to  New  York.  “We  hope,” 
wrote  the  Clerk,  “that  this  small  contribution  will  be  of  some 
help  to  you  in  continuing  your  wonderful  work.” 


From  the  Friend  (London)  of  November  29,  1957,  comes 
the  following  account  written  by  Emmy  Schwarz,  Clerk  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Austrian  group  of  Friends: 

On  the  anniversary  of  November  10,  1938,  on  which  day 
all  but  one  of  the  Jewish  synagogues  in  Vienna  were  burned 
down  by  the  Nazis,  it  was  the  concern  of  Alois  Jalkotzy, 
representiqg  the  Vienna  Friends’  Group,  to  arrange  a 
memorial  hour  for  Jews  and  others  in  Quakerhaus,  Vienna. 
A  Catholic  priest  (Monsignor  Dr.  Ungar),  a  Protestant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  at  the  Vienna  University  (Dr.  Fitzer), 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  Jewish  Community  in  Vienna 
(Dr.  Feldsberg)  expressed  in  turn  their  thoughts  about  this 
cruel  event  in  moving  words,  but  with  remarkable  restraint. 

All  those  attending  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
representatives  of  these  different  denominations  were  bound 
together  by  an  unshakable  belief  in  God  and  a  deep  con- 
I  cern  for  human  rights.  The  introduction  by  Alois  Jalkotzy 
i  and  his  concluding  words  at  the  end  of  this  hour  of  remem¬ 
brance  emphasized  still  more  their  common  faith.  Devo¬ 
tional  music  played  in  between  the  speeches,  including 
some  Jewish  chorals,  deepened  the  solemn  character  of  the 
evening. 


In  May  of  1958  Friends  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  The  Pennsbury,  located  adjacent 
to  the  Coulter  Street  Meeting  House,  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  serving  as  a  home  for  elderly  Friends  and 
those  having  a  community  of  interest  with  them.  During  these 
fifty  years  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
to  provide  as  attractive  and  comfortable  a  home  for  the  resi¬ 
dents  as  possible.  To  this  end  they  have  made  from  time  to 
time  many  changes  and  improvements.  Many  of  these  changes 
became  necessary  because  of  increasingly  stringent  require¬ 
ments  of  city  and  state  fire  regulations  and  sanitary  improve- 
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merits.  A  number  of  these  improvements  have  been  recently 
completed  (furnace,  enclosing  of  stairways,  modernizing  of 
bathrooms,  etc.).  At  the  direction  of  state  and  city  authori¬ 
ties  an  addition  to  the  first  floor  rear  has  to  be  built  in  the 
near  future  in  order  to  provide  a  large  room,  a  bath,  diet 
kitchen,  and  a  nurse’s  room  to  take  care  of  convalescent 
patients  who  may  be  temporarily  confined.  The  Board  of 
Managers  is  now  engaged  in  raising  funds  to  cover  these  needs. 

Border  Meetings 

A  new  series  of  international  meetings  of  Friends  in  Europe 
has  developed  in  what  are  known  as  "Border  Meetings,”  which 
have  included  Friends  from  the  Netherlands,  France,  Belgium, 
and  northern  Germany.  The  second  of  these  meetings  was 
held  in  Dortmund  on  September  21  and  22,  when  about 
thirty-five  Friends  of  varying  ages  came  together  for  worship, 
discussion,  and  fellowship.  Siegmund  Schultze  spoke  to  the 
group  in  one  session  on  "Reconciliation  Among  Nations.”  He 
emphasized  the  need  for  strengthening  "the  inner  voice”  and 
of  knowing  that  love  is  the  only  means  for  the  solution  of  all 
problems,  whether  personal  or  in  groups  or  among  nations. 
As  he  spoke  of  the  guilt  which  attaches  itself  to  the  sensitive 
German,  each  person  present  realized,  regardless  of  his  na¬ 
tionality,  that  he  was  guilty  of  not  following  completely  the 
way  of  Jesus. 

Albert  Steen  of  Bremen  gave  a  talk  on  "Quakerism  as  a 
Faith”  and  Margaret  Gibbins  of  Edinburgh  reviewed  the  essen¬ 
tial  message  of  last  summer’s  Conference  of  Europtean  Friends 
when  she  spoke  about  “Fellowship;  How  Can  We  Promote 
It?  Through  Faith  and  Action.” 

These  Border  Meetings  were  initiated,  in  part,  to  give 
strength  to  the  isolated  Friends  and  friends  of  the  Friends  in 
Belgium.  Illness  prevented  the  Belgians’  participation  in  this 
meeting.  There  were  present  French,  Dutch,  and  German 
Friends.  Margaret  Gibbins,  Clerk  to  London  Yearly  Meeting’s 
World  Committee  Affairs  Committee,  was  in  Dortmund  to 
begin  a  six-week  visit  to  Meetings  within  Germany  Yearly 
Meeting  in  company  with  Sigrid  H.  Lund,  Executive  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  European  Section  of  the  Friends  World  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Consultation. 

T.  Wistar  Brown  Teachers*  Fund 

'I'he  Trustees  of  the  T.  Wistar  Brown  Teachers’  Fund 
want  all  Friends  to  know  of  the  availability  of  the  fund  to 
any  member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  older,  who  wishes  to  prepare  himself  for  teaching  in 
elementary  or  secondary  school  or  who  is  already  teaching  in 
such  a  school.  Limited  grants  are  also  available  to  members 
of  other  Yearly  Meetings  when  they  are  teaching  in  schools 
under  the  care  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Because 
the  need  for  teachers  is  acute,  the  Trustees  hope  that  the 
availability  of  the  fund  may  be  a  determining  factor  in  the 
choice  of  teaching  as  a  career  for  an  increasing  number  of 
young  Friends. 

One  recipient  of  a  grant  this  year  asked  the  Trustees  to 
circulate  information  about  the  Teacher  Training  Program 


(under  the  Ford  Foundation)  at  Temple  University  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  hope  that  some  would  be  recruited  who  other¬ 
wise  might  be  hesitating  to  take  the  step  toward  teaching  as 
a  career.  Should  a  teacher  training  program  under  the  Friends 
Council  on  Education  develop,  the  Trustees  want  to  support 
it  as  fully  as  feasible. 

All  thirty-three  applications  for  grants  for  study  received 
in  the  year  1956-57  were  approved.  These  grants  were  made 
to  18  men  and  15  women,  17  for  summer  school  work,  15  for 
part-time  study  during  the  academic  year,  and  1  for  a  full 
year  of  study.  The  institutions  attended  include  several  state 
teachers  colleges,  the  Spanish  School  at  Middlebury  College, 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts 
(Temple  University),  and  the  University  of  Dublin  (Ireland). 

Applications,  including  the  recommendation  called  for  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  application  blank,  should  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  Fund,  Helen  G.  Beale,  16  North  High¬ 
land  Avenue,  Clearwater,  Fla.,  so  that  they  will  be  in  her 
hands  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the 
money  is  needed. 

BIRTHS 

DEW — On  November  26,  1957,  to  Roderick  and  Jean  Reeder 
Dew,  a  son,  Thomas  Roderick  Dew,  Jr.  His  father  is  a  member  of 
Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting,  Del.,  and  his  mother  of  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

ROWLAND — On  November  7,  1957,  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  to 
|.  Russel  Rowland,  Jr.,  and  Shirley  Louise  Spenser  Rowland,  a 
daughter,  Catherine  Leigh  Rowland.  Her  father  is  a  member  of 
Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting,  Del. 

MARRIAGE 

CARSWELL-GOSMAN — On  November  30,  1957,  in  Chester- 
town,  Md.,  Pe:cgy  Slagle  Gosman  and  Richard  Warren  Carswell. 
The  groom  is  a  member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting,  Del. 

DEATH 

CO  ALE — On  December  16,  1957,  Louise  Bartlett  Coale,  widow 
of  the  late  Skipwith  Peyton  Coale,  of  Takoma  Park,  D.  C.  She  is 
survived  by  two  daughters,  Katharine  Coale  Bell  and  Elisabeth 
rA)ale  Humphrey;  four  grandchildren;  and  a  sister,  Elisabeth  H. 
Bartlett.  She  was  a  lifelong  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 


Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if 
they  have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

JANUARY 

5 — New  York  Meeting,  Open  House,  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  house,  221  East  15th  Street,  New  York,  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.  About 
4:15  Barbara  Heizman  will  speak  on  Ceylon,  where  she  recently 
spent  a  year.  All  invited. 

5 — Frankford  Friends  Forum,  at  the  meeting  house.  Unity  and 
Wain  Streets,  Philadelphia,  3  p.m.:  Donald  Grant,  "Dynamic  Forces 
Transform  the  World.”  Donald  Grant,  a  Scotsman,  has  been  travel¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world  and  lecturing  for  thirty  years. 

5 — Philadelphia  Young  Friends  Fellowship,  supper  for  college 
age  and  older,  at  1515  Cherry  Street,  6  p.m.  At  7:15  Leon  Rabbin 
will  speak  on  “How  Strong  Is  Your  Belief  in  Democracy?” 

12 — Fair  Hill  Meeting,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cambria  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Adult  Conference  Class,  10  a.m.;  Marguerite  Hallo- 
well,  “Quaker  Education.” 

12 — Race  Street  Forum,  at  the  meeting  house,  Race  Street  west 
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of  15th,  3:30  p.m.:  Eric  W.  Johnson,  “Ck)inmunism  As  Seen  at  the 
Moscow  Youth  Festival  and  the  Warsaw  Student  Seminar.” 

15 — Chester,  Pa.,  Friends  Forum,  educational  motion  pictures,  in 
the  meeting  house,  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  8  p.m.:  God  of 


Creation  (astronomy,  natural  science,  and  the  microscopic  world) 
and  Murrow-Oppenheimer  Interview. 

18 — ^Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  the  Kennett  Meeting  House, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

TMOMWXX — Meetlnc  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Qlendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees.  Clei^lc.  1928  West  Mitchell. 


CALIFORNIA 

O^ABHOMT— Friends  meeting,  9:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk.  420  West  8th  Street. 

ILA  iJOUA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  the  Meeting  House,  7880  Eads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  QL.  4-7459. 

X.OS  AHOBUI8 — Unprogrammed  worship. 
11  a.m.,  Sunday,  1032  W.  36  St.;  RE  2-5459. 

FA8ASBHA  —  Orange  Orove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  Blast 
Orange  Orove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

BAB  FBABCX8CO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

BBBVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  meeting,  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  10:45  a.m.  at  2026  South  Williams. 
Clerk.  WE  4-8224. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABKXBOTOB — The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  blo^  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

DATTOBA  BBAOB — Social  Room,  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  201  Volusia  Avenue. 
Worship,  3  p.m.,  first  and  third  Sundays; 
monthly  meeting,  fourth  Friday  each 
month,  7:30  p.m.  Clerk,  Charles  T.  Moon, 
Church  address. 

OAIBBBVnU  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
First-days.  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JACKBOBVTLIiB  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EVergreen  9-4345. 

MIAMI — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school. 
10.  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 

OBi^ABSo-wnrrBB  fabk— worship,  ii 
a.m.,  in  the  Meeting  House  at  316  East 
Marks  St.,  Orlando;  telephone  MI  7-3025. 

FAiat  BBACK  — Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  812  South  Lakeside  Drive,  Lake  Worth. 

ST.  FBTBUBinUK— Friends  Meeting,  130 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  Bl.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


INDIANA 

BVABBVXBl^B  —  Friends  Meetly  of 
Evansville,  meeting  for  worship,  ^rst- 
days,  10:45  a.m.  CST,  YMCA.  For  lodging 
or  transportation  call  Herbert  Ooldhor, 
Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (evenings  and  week  ends, 
GR  6-7776). 


;  MASSACHUSETTS 

AMKBBBT — Meeting  tor  worship,  10  a.m., 
Old  Chapel,  Univ.  of  Mass.;  AL  3-5902. 

OAMBBXBOB— Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6883. 

WOBCBSTBB— Pleasant  Street  Friends 


Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telepnone 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

ABB  ABBOB — Meetings  for  worship  at 
10  a.m.  and  11:30  a.m.  Sunday  school  for 
children  at  10  a.m.,  adult  discussion 

group,  11:30  a.m. 

DBTBOIT — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 
each  First-day  In  Highland  Park  Y.W.C.A. 
at  Woodward  and  Winona.  Visitors  tele¬ 
phone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


MINNESOTA  ■ 

MXBBBAFOXiXB  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9075. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATLABTIC  CITT  —  Discussion  group, 
10:30  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting, 

South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

BOVBB  —  Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 

MABABQUAB— First-day  school,  10  a.m.: 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m.  Route  35 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

BVFFAIiO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 

LOBO  IBBABl)  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

BBW  TOBB— Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  ORamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  meeting  for  worship 
October — ^April:  221  Blast  15th  Street 
May — September:  144  Blast  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhom  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:80  p.m. 

8TBAC1TBB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  512  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

*  CZBCXmrATZ  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  CHerk,  at  JE  1-4984. 
CX,B'VBBAB1} — Meeting  for  worship  and 
Flrst-di^  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  'Telephone  TU  4-2695. 

TOXtBSO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship,  B*irst-days,  10  a.m..  Lamson 

Chapel,  Y.W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

KABBXBBUBO — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

BAB0A8TBB— Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1  ^  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

FKX^ASBBFBXA— Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:30  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted.  For  information  about  First-day 
schools  telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau, 


RIttenhouse  6-3263. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  Street  west 
of  Fifteenth  Street. 

Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets,  First-  &  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

PnTBBVBOK  —  Worship  at  10:30  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1353  Shady  Avenue. 

BBADXBO — 108  North  Sixth  Street.  First- 
day  school  at  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m. 

8TATB  COBBBOB  — 318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  0:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MBlfPHXB Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday  at  9:30  a.m.  (Tlerk,  Esther  Mc- 
Candless,  JAckson  5-5705. 


TEXAS 

AIT8TXB — Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday, 
11  a.m.,  407  West  27th  Street.  Clerk,  John 
Barrow,  GR  2-5522. 

DABXJL8 — Worship,  Sunday,  10:30  a.m., 
7 th  Day  Adventist  Church,  4009  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  (Herk,  Kenneth  (^roll. 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.U.;  FL  2-1846. 

HOU8TOB  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Ckimmunlty 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  CHerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6418. 


UTAH 

8A0LT  LAKB  CXTT — Meeting  tor  worship. 
First-day,  9:30  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


VIRGINIA 

CIiB A BBBOOB— Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  House,  ^rst-days  at 
10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 

IiXBCOLB  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11:15 
a.m..  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

WIBCHB8TBB  —  Centre  Meeting  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship,  Flrst-daye 
at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school,  l0:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON 

BBATTXiB  — University  Friends  Meeting, 
3959  15th  Avenue,  N.Bl  Worship,  10  a.m.; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  9983. 


WANTED 


MAN,  WOMAN,  OR  COUPLE  to  care  for 
invalid  Friend  and  live  in  Ohio  home; 
meals,  salary.  Transportation  to  Ohio  pro¬ 
vided.  For  details  write  Stephen  EMgerton, 
R.  D.  1,  Ambler,  Pa.,  or  call  Mitchell  6-1037. 


AVAILABLE 


FOR  RENT:  Small  garden,  furnished 
home,  to  responsible  adults  during  own¬ 
er’s  absence  March  1958,  10-12  months; 
convenient  transportation.  Write  32  West- 
view  Street,  Philadelphia  19,  Pa. 
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THE  MERCER  STREET  FRIENDS  CENTER 

an  interracial,  interdenominational  concern  of  the  Cheiterfield  Monthly  Meeting 

requests  your  financial  assistance.  Living  memorials  are  available. 

Send  contributions  or  requests  for  further  information  to  the 
MERCER  STREET  FRIENDS  CENTER,  c/o  TRENTON  MEETING,  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
Hanover  and  Montgomery  Streets,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


“PaKsages  hint  at  an  area  that  needs  further  development  in  Hazelton’s  hook 
[/n  our  Midst] :  namely  the  social  and  political  institutional  implications  of  the 
operations  of  the  presence  in  the  hearts  of  men.” — Douglas  Steere  (Haverford 
Professor)  writing  for  The  Friend 

Here  is  the  further  development: 

Let  P  r  €  €  d  O  Ttl  "R.  I  ttQ  I  Robert  Morton  Hazelton  $3.95 


NEW  VOICES  PUBLISHING  CO. 


2425  77th  Street,  Jackson  Heights  70,  N. 


CAREERS  FOR  THE  TAKING! 

Founded  over  92  years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Provident  Mutuai  continues  to  offer  rewarding 
careers  in  a  "service"  business- both  in  the  Home  Office 
and  in  selling.  Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means  ade¬ 
quate  training,  a  business  of  your  own  and  no  limit  on 
earnings.  For  further  information  write  Lewis  C.  Sprague, 
Vice  President  &  Manager  of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Phila¬ 
delphia  1,  Pa. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OP  PHILADELPHIA 

Life  Insurance  •  Annuities  •  Hospital  and  Surgical  Insurance 
Non-cancellable  Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance 
Group  Ufe  •  Group  Accident  and  Health  •  Group  Annuities 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  ^^}£ospitaV 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR.  M.D. 
Director 


ASK  OUR  OPIN  ION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  StrMti 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.^ 

LOcutt  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  roonts 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  auests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


REMEMBRANCE 

PUGH  —  In  deep  devotion  to  my  beloved 
wife,  Rebecca  Clement,  who  pasted  from 
this  life  First  Month  6,  1957. 

7  think  of  thee  sweetheart  each  day 
I  feel  thy  presence — 7  hear  God  say 
She  is  not  dead — she  merely  sleeps 
And  waits  for  thee  some  day. 

And  as  He  spoke  there  came  within 
A  strength  to  my  weary  heart. 

For  7  knew  that  some  day  we  wotdd  meet 
And  never,  never  part. 

Devotedly  her  husband, 

J.  G.  PUGH 


Legal 

Intelligencer 
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PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
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FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
EsUibllahad  1889 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

At  Friends’  Select  School  today  we 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values,  . 
but  also  to  utilise  the  educational 
resources  found  In  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  In  the  ever 
changing  community. 

C.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaater 


D -Arrow  camp 

FOR  BOYS  AGES:  12-16 

On  Grand  Lake  in  Eastern  Maine 

WILDERNESS  LIVING 
and  CANOE  TRIPS 

ARE  EMPHASIZED 
Small  informal  group  with  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  given.  Quaker 
leadership. 

George  P.  Darrow,  Director 
Oakwood  School,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 
AND  DISCOUNTS 


COUNSELING  SERVICE 

of  the 

FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  8-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
GL  9-2474. 

For  api>ointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephone  WElsh  Valley  4-7118. 


FRIENDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK.  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA 

Coeducational  —  College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  (cbool  which  offers  countr) 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearhy  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


CAMP  LEN-A-PE  (Boys  4-16) 


EASTMAN  DIUON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Repreientatiot 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1B77 

This  coeducational  school  within  2S 
miles  of  New  York  provides  a  well 
balanced  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  stress  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  in  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuition  b  avoiloblo  to 
mombor*  of  Tho  Socloty  of  Frionde. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaater 
Box  B,  Locust  Valloy,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL 


INUIAIV 

Indian,  cowboy,  magician,  naturalist,  lakofront  hotol,  cabins.  Riding,  t^nis, 

nurso,  ot&  Riding,  tonnis,  aquaplaning,  ^ ^  ttl  swimming,  aquoplaning,  otc.,  on  Poco- 

swimming,  dramatics,  crofn,  Mootliig,  otc  •  Foirviow  Loko  noar  Comp  Lon-o-po. 

IN  THE  POCONOS  IIS  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
DAVID  S.  AND  MARJORIE  KEISER  —  Box  7183F.  Philadolphia  17,  Pa.;  MEIrose  S-1682 
Employ  90  counselors,  molntononco  mon,  cooks,  hostossos,  nurso,  otc.  Why  not  apply? 


otol,  cabins.  Riding,  tonnis, 
aquaplaning,  otc,  on  Poce- 
w  Loko  noar  Camp  Lon-a-po. 


OZ8P1VAT  ADVBBTIBnrO  —  $2.24  per 
column  inch,  or  16<  per  agate  line, 
with  the  following  discounts:  10%  for 
6 — 11  insertions,  15%  for  12 — 24  Inser¬ 
tions,  20%  for  25  or  more  insertions 
within  one  year. 

MBBTIKO  VOTZCB8  —  164  per  line, 
with  no  discount  for  repeated  Inser¬ 
tions. 

CZ^BiriBD  ASVBXTIBIHa  —  84  per 

word,  with  the  following  discounts: 
10%  for  6 — 15  insertions,  15%  for  16 
or  more  insertions  within  one  year.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re- 

?uested,  and  there  is  no  postage  charge 
or  forwarding  replies. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 


Oakwood  School,  owned  and  operated  by  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  accepts  the  faith  and  praaice  of  the  Society. 
It  holds  that  the  spirit  of  the  Creator  is  immanent  in  the  universe  and  present 
within  human  beings,  that  human  life  and  personality  is  sacred,  that  inward 
happiness  is  more  satisfying  than  outward  comfort,  that  persuasive  love  is  better 
than  force,  that  group  meditation  and  worship  nurture  insight  and  stimulate 
responsibility.  — FROM  The  Philosophy  of  Oakwood  School 

Applicoliont  for  odmiMion  aro  boing  comidorod  for  tho  ninth  and  tonth  grado*.  Friond* 
childron  will  bo  givon  6r«t  contidorotion  if  applications  oro  rocoivod  by  Fobruory  6rst. 


OAKWOOD 


D  Coeducational 
Quaker  Boarding 
Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 


SCHOOL 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

For  further  information  write  CHARLES  W.  Hutton,  Principal 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  &  KERNER 
Incorporotod 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


GEORGE 

SCHOOL 


A  FRIENDS  COEDVCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


Rosldonco  Tolophono 

PAULSBORO 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1518  LOCUST  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnypackor  5-2800 


Applications  for  1958-59  are  now  being  processed.  Special  consid¬ 
eration  for  children  of  Friends  will  be  given  if  applications  ore  filed 
by  February  1. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennslvania 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


fTRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


^'VWwv^^^ 

Buitclers  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors  early 
publication,  higher  royalty,  national  distribution, 
and  beautifully  designed  bemks.  All  subjects  wel¬ 
comed.  Write,  or  send  your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Attmi.  MR.  VAN  BUREN  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y _ 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Slr««t,  PhilocUlphia  6,  Pa. 

A  FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running'  water.  Lunch 
served  daily ;  also  dinner  parties  and 
group  parties  arranged. 

Takphon*  MA  7-3025 


James  E.  Fyfe’ 


Irvin  B.  Boyd 


FYFE  &  BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

*  Mombar  Gwmantown  Moating. 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swartlimore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  3-0272 


Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Under  per  tonal  tupervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


CONSTRUCTORS  IRC. 

dJVnl  ■HI*  L  0  E  S I  (  n  I  $  •  FI  in  C I E  I S  '  1 1 1 II  E  IS 


MOaSISVIlll  AND 
O  I  O.  low.  OTTO,  r  •  I  s. 


•  •ISTOl.  SUCKS  C  O..  F  A. 

lOST.  C.  CSOWfii,  V.rtfg. 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  New  England  Friends  School  for  Boys 

• 

The  School  holds  steadily  before  its  boys  the  ideal  of 
just  and  generous  human  relations  and  tries  to  make 
this  ideal  fundamental  in  daily  life.  The  School  re¬ 
minds  boys  also  that  a  trained  mind  and  competence 
in  a  given  field  are  necessary  if  good  will  is  to  result 
in  effective  human  service. 

•  Boarding  studsnts  from  ths  8th  grad*  through  tho  12th 

Robert  N.  Cunningham,  Acting  Headmaster  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  tho  Notion's  Capitol 

Coeducational  Day  School  —  College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

started  by  Friends  In  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A  non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  ntojority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
-  Member  of  - 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REOISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 


3825  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


Verde  Valley  School 

Offers  integrated  college  preparatory  program  of  the  highest  aca¬ 
demic  standards,  designed  to  give  boys  and  girb  understanding  of 
human  relations  problems  at  the  l(x:al,  national  and  world  level. 

On  annual  field  trips  to  Mexico  and  Indian  reservations,  stu¬ 
dents  get  first-hand  insight  into  intercultural  and  international 
problems,  make  supervised,  on-the-spot  studies,  and  write  reports. 

College  Entrance  Board  exams  given.  All  graduates  have  been 
accepted  by  leading  colleges.  Verde  Valley  is  accredited. 

165  acres  of  wcxxled  campus  in  Arizona’s  beautiful,  red-rcxJc 
country,  near  Grand  Canyon  and  other  natural  wonders.  High  alti¬ 
tude,  dry,  sunny  climate.  Riding,  skiing,  basketball,  baseball,  archery. 
Grades  9-12. 

WRITE:  BOX  101,  SEDONA,  ARIZONA 


THS  LSaAC  tMTSULIMNCCfli 


